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THE  USE  OF  THE  Pn  MINT  MARK 
AT  POPAYAN,  1814-1820 

Holland  Wallace,  Weslaco,  Texas,  NI  LM-77 


The  mint  at  Popaydn,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada  (present-day  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Panama),  was  the  last  mint  created  by  Spain  in  its 
American  territories  prior  to  the  wars  for  independence.  Its  opening  in  1758  brought 
the  number  of  operating  Spamsh-Amencan  mints  to  seven,  from  Mexico  City  in  the 
north  to  Santiago  de  Chile  in  the  south.  The  Popayan  mint  struck  Spanish  colonial 
types  through  1820,  subsequently  converting  to  coins  of  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
Virtually  all  of  its  colomal  coinage  was  gold  until  1810,  although  small  issues  of  minor 
silver  coins  were  struck  in  1772,  1774  and  1783.  During  the  lengthy  war  for  indepen- 
dence from  Spain,  silver  was  struck  more  extensively  from  1810  to  1820. 

From  1758  to  1771  the  mint  used  the  mint  mark  P.N,  representing  the  first  and  last  let- 
ters of  the  city  name  separated  by  a period.  With  the  introduction  of  new  dies  in  1772, 
during  the  reign  of  Carlos  III,  the  mint  mark  was  simplified  to  the  letter  P alone;  this 
mint  mark  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Spanish  coinage  in  1820. 

Within  the  1810-20  revolutionary  period,  however,  there  are  several  instances  when  a 
variant  Pn  mint  mark  appeared.  Its  first  occurrence  was  on  a gold  8 escudos  in  1814, 
followed  by  other  gold  coins  in  1815,  1816  and  1820,  as  well  as  on  the  tiny  silver  quar- 
ter real  of  1816.  In  each  of  those  years  other  gold  coins  bearing  the  normal  P mint  mark 
also  exist,  as  do  silver  coins  in  all  but  1815.  From  this  the  question  arises  of  whether 
the  PN  was  a trivial  variation,  created  perhaps  at  the  whim  of  the  mint  engraver,  or 
whether  it  had  some  histoncal  significance.  It  turns  out  that  a strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  change  in  mint  marks  was  indeed  meaningful.  For  each  of  the  four  years  in 
which  the  PN  appeared,  there  is  every  indication  that  it  was  used  only  during  periods 
when  patriots  had  taken  possession  of  the  city. 


Popayan  was  strategically  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  viceroyalty,  on  the  trade 
route  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  to  Quito  in  Ecuador.  Due  to  its  location  and  importance 
as  the  second  largest  city,  it  was  the  key  to  control  of  the  region;  its  possession  was  the 
object  of  repeated  struggles  between  royalist  and  patriot  lorces  through  much  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  As  a consequence  the  mint  changed  hands  on  more  occasions 
than  any  other  Spamsh-American  mint  dunng  the  wars  for  independence.  The  follow- 
ing chronology  shows  the  frequent  changes  in  control  of  the  city  and  its  mint  from 
1811  to  1820: 
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Period  i 


From 


To 


first  patriot  occupation 
second  occupation 
third  occupation 
fourth  occupation 
final  independence 


March  181 1 
December  1813 
July  1815 
October  1819 
July  1820  onward 


July  1813 
mid-1814 
June  1816 
January  1820 


To  understand  the  coinage  of  this  period,  it  is  helpful  to  be  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
assayers’  initials  on  the  coins.  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  milled  coins  generally 
bore  two  initials,  sometimes  representing  the  first  and  second  assayers,  and  in  other 
cases  both  initials  of  a single  official.  A change  of  initials  would  occur  when  an  assayer 
left  his  post  due  to  retirement,  death  or  transfer.  At  Popayan  the  initials  J F,  which  ap- 
peared from  1792  to  1816,  are  known  to  represent  two  assayers.2  Following  a brief 
period  in  1816  in  which  coins  bore  the  single  initial  F,  the  two  initials  FM  or  M F ap- 
peared together  from  1816  into  the  1820s.  This  undoubtedly  reflected  a normal  transi- 
tion in  which  the  first  assayer  (J)  left  his  office  in  1816,  the  second  assayer  (F)  was 
promoted  to  first  assayer,  and  a new  second  assayer  with  initial  M appeared.3 


Detail  of  typical  8 escudos,  with  mint  marks  P or  PN 
at  lower  left,  assayers’  initials  at  lower  right. 

But  in  1814,  1815  and  1816,  each  appearance  of  the  variant  Pn  mint  mark  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  initials  FR,  a combination  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  colonial 
or  republican  coinage.  These  two  factors  taken  together  indicate  that  there  must  have 
been  internal  changes  in  the  mint  administration  at  those  times.  When  we  compare  the 
accompanying  table  of  mint  marks  and  assayers  with  the  chronology  of  government 
control,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  appearance  of  the  PN  and  FR  can  easily  be  correlated 
with  periods  of  patriot  occupation  of  the  city.  Note,  however,  that  the  layout  of  the 
table  to  show  this  correlation  represents  only  my  conclusion;  no  confirming  documen- 
tation seems  to  have  been  published. 


The  Sequence  of  Occupation 

The  coinage  table  suggests  a logical  and  consistent  pattern  of  events  within  the  mint. 
During  the  first  period  of  patriot  occupation  in  1811-13,  there  was  apparently  no 
thought  of  indicating  the  political  shift  on  the  coins  in  any  manner,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  change  of  mint  personnel.  Thus  the  coins  continued  to  be  struck  without 
alteration  through  this  period  and  the  subsequent  royalist  reoccupation  to  the  end  of 
December  1813.4 

Then  during  the  second  patriot  occupation,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1814,  the  new 
mint  mark  and  assayers  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Why  the  decision  was  made  to 
modify  the  mint  mark  is  unknown;  it  may  have  been  simply  for  administrative  purpos- 
es. But  assayer  J was  clearly  unavailable.  He  may  have  fled  the  city  along  with  many 
other  officials  of  the  royalist  provincial  government,  or  perhaps  he  was  removed  from 
office  due  to  his  royalist  sympathies  (most  officials  of  the  colonial  mints  were  natives 
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Popayan  Coinage: 

Mint  Marks,  Assayers  and  Governments,  1808-18207 


Date  • Mint  Mark 

Gov't 

SILVER 

GOLD 

- Assayers 

1/4  Real 

1/2  Real 

1 Real 

2 Reales 

8 Reales 

1 Escudo 

2 Escudos 

8 Escudos 

1808  P JF 

Royalist 

P-JF 

P-JF 

1809  P JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

1810  P JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

1811  P JF 

both? 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

1812  P JF 

Patriot 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

1813  P JF 

both? 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P - 

Royalist 

(copper) 

(copper) 

(copper) 

1814  P JF 

Patriot? 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P-JF 

PN  FR 

Patriot 

PN-FR 

1815  P JF 

Royalist 

P-JF 

P-JF 

PN  FR 

Patriot 

PN-FR 

PN-FR 

1816  PN  FR 

PN 

PN-FR 

PN-FR 

P JF 

Royalist 

P-JF 

P-JF 

P F 

P-F 

P-F 

P-F 

P FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

1817  P FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

1818  P FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P MF 

P-MF 

1819  P FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P MF 

Patriot 

P-MF 

P-MF 

1820  P FM 

Royalist 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P-FM 

P MF 

P-MF 

P-MF 

PN  FM 

Patriot 

PN-FM 

of  Spain,  transferred  to  the  New  World  from  similar  positions  in  the  Spanish  mints).  In 
his  absence  the  assayers  became  F and  R.  It  seems  likely  that  the  assayer  F of  J F and 
the  F of  FR  were  the  same  person.  The  identity  of  the  new  second  assayer  R is  un- 
known; he  may  have  been  promoted  from  assistant  assayer. 

It  is  uncertain  at  present  whether  the  1814  coins  with  P mint  mark  were  struck  at  the 
beginning  of  the  patriot  occupation,  before  the  decision  to  use  the  PN.  This  timing  is 
more  likely,  however,  than  the  alternative  that  they  were  struck  later  in  the  year  under 
the  royalists.  In  the  spring  the  patriot  army  under  Antonio  Narino  had  marched  south 
toward  the  royalist  stronghold  of  Pasto,  but  was  routed  by  royalist  forces  in  May.  The 
remnants  of  Narino’s  troops  regrouped  in  Popayan,  but  were  soon  forced  to  evacuate 
the  city.  Popaydn  remained  undefended  until  December,  and  it  seems  improbable  that 
any  bullion  would  have  been  sent  to  the  mint  during  that  period.  If  the  mint  did  func- 
tion in  the  second  half  of  1814,  it  probably  used  whatever  dies  were  available  regard- 
less of  mint  mark. 

Royalist  forces  once  again  occupied  Popayan  on  December  29,  1814,  and  assayer  J 
returned  to  his  former  post  at  that  time.  As  before,  his  initial  appeared  together  with  that 
of  assayer  F.  At  the  same  time  the  Pn  mint  mark  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  tradi- 
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tional  P.  In  other  words  the  coinage  of  this  period,  through  the  first  half  of  1815,  was 
identical  in  every  respect  to  that  of  1808  (the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fernando  VII) 
through  1813. 

The  sequence  was  repeated  in  the  third  patriot  occupation  of  mid- 1815  to  mid- 18 16. 
Assayers’  initials  FR  reappeared  in  1815,  in  conjunction  with  the  resumption  of  the  PN 
mint  mark.  This  coinage  continued  into  1816,  when  royalist  forces  reconquered  the  city 
in  late  June.  At  that  point,  with  the  P mint  mark  again  restored,  there  was  one  final 
appearance  of  the  old  JF  combination.  Then  assayer  J disappeared  for  good,  and  as- 
sayer  F briefly  worked  alone.  A new  second  assayer  M was  appointed  before  the  end 
of  1816,  beginning  the  FM  series  that  ran  into  the  middle  of  the  following  decade.5 

Following  three  years  of  brutal  repression  during  the  royalist  reconquest  of  1816-19, 
Simon  Bolivar’s  decisive  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Boyaca  on  August  7,  1819,  assured 
the  independence  of  most  of  Colombia.  Popaydn  was  again  taken  by  the  patnots  on 
October  5,  remaining  in  their  hands  until  the  following  January.  No  instance  of  the  Pn 
mint  mark  is  known  for  1819,  however,  indicating  that  all  coinage  in  that  year  must 
have  been  struck  prior  to  October. 

Once  again  royalist  forces  captured  the  city  in  January  1820,  holding  it  until  June  when 
they  were  forced  out  for  good.  During  that  period  coins  were  again  struck  with  the  P 
mint  mark  and  FM  initials,  just  as  they  had  been  in  1816-19.  Later  in  the  year,  under 
the  republican  government,  one  final  colonial  issue  bearing  the  PN  mint  mark  was 
struck.  This  time  there  was  no  change  in  assayers,  and  the  two  officials  represented  by 
F and  M remained  in  their  posts.  These  initials  also  appeared  on  the  first  few  dates  of 
republican  coinage  later  in  the  1820s. 


The  1816  Cuartillo 


Obverse  of  the 
1816  Pn  cuartillo 
(actual  size  12mm) 


One  further  piece  of  evidence  strongly  supports  the  argument  that  the  Pn  mint  mark 
was  used  only  by  the  patnots.  Popayan’s  silver  cuartillo  (quarter  real),  struck  only  in 
1816,  bears  that  mint  mark.  It  is  known  to  be  a patriot  issue,  struck  between  January 
and  June  of  that  year.  6 While  outwardly  similar  to  the  colonial  cuartillos  of  all  other 
mints,  it  was  struck  in  a fineness  far  lower  than  the  .9027  required  by  Spanish  law. 
This  fact  is  obvious  from  the  dull  gray  color  and  frequent  rough  surfaces  of  the  coins. 
In  employing  this  reduced  fineness,  the  mint  must  have  been  using  the  standard  estab- 
lished at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd  for  the  patriot  types  struck  there  from  1813  to  1816. 
Spanish  authorities  would  never  have  permitted  such  a debasement;  it  could  only  have 
occurred  by  authorization  or  instructions  from  the  patriot  government  in  the  capital. 


Mint  Marks  in  the  Republican  Era 

The  PN  mint  mark  appeared  again  on  all  Popayan  silver  1 real  pieces  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia  from  1827  to  1836;  smaller  coins  of  that  period  used  only  the  P.  Gold  coins 
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from  both  Popayan  and  Bogota  bore  their  mint  names  spelled  out  in  full.  After  1836 
mint  marks  vanished  from  Colombian  coins  for  the  balance  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  use  of  full  mint  names  was  extended  to  silver  coins  as  well. 

The  Popayan  mint  continued  in  operation  until  1880,  turning  out  large  quantities  of 
gold  coins.  Its  production  of  silver  continued  to  be  intermittent,  although  coinage  in 
this  metal  was  relatively  more  frequent  and  more  abundant  than  in  the  colomal  era. 


Notes: 

1 . Dates  in  the  chronology  are  taken  from  scattered  data  in  Henao  and  Arrubla,  vol- 
ume 2 of  Lecuna,  O’Leary  and  J.  M.  Restrepo. 

2.  Pellicer,  page  137.  The  name  of  the  assayer  whose  initial  was  J is  unknown;  the 
initial  F was  for  Francisco  Fernandez  de  las  Cajigas. 

3 . J.  E.  Restrepo,  page  54,  lists  an  8 escudos  1815  with  initial  M,  which  seems  chron- 
ologically doubtful.  No  other  coins  with  this  single  initial  are  reported  in  any  of  the 
other  standard  references. 

4.  The  series  of  copper  provisional  coins  struck  at  Popayan  in  1813  are  said  to  have 
been  issued  during  this  royalist  period.  Little  has  been  published  on  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  these  pieces,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  change 
in  the  mint  mark  discussed  herein.  The  copper  coins  are  shown  in  the  table  with 
mint  mark  P due  to  space  limitations,  but  this  form  appears  only  on  the  half  real. 
The  larger  pieces  have  POPAYAN  spelled  out  in  full.  They  bear  no  assayers’  initials. 

5.  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  FM  initials  were  transposed  to  M F on  the  silver  coins 
from  1818  into  1820.  This  reversal  followed  a practice  begun  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota in  1812;  it  may  have  been  an  anti-counterfeiting  device. 

6.  Tomds  Stohr,  personal  correspondence  with  the  author,  October  21,  1991,  based 
on  his  research  in  the  archives  of  the  Universidad  del  Cauca,  Popayan. 

7.  The  table  begins  with  1808  to  include  the  entire  reign  of  Fernando  VII.  Coins 
shown  in  the  table  are  compiled  from  the  date  listings  in  Calico-Tngo  and  J.  E.  Re- 
strepo. I have  omitted  a few  questionable  and  unconfirmed  pieces. 
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FURTHER  DIGRESSIONS  ON  A THEME  OF 
ROMAN  COINS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


Fig.  1 


If  the  Forum  in  Rome  is  one  "must"  for  a Roman  coin  collector  visiting  the  city, 
another  is  certainly  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Here  are  to 
be  seen,  in  marble,  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  more  familiar  to  most  of  us 
from  their  coins  (Fig.  1).  Most  of  these  pieces  came  from  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Albani,  who  was  a famous  eighteenth  century  collector  of  antiquities.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  our  wealthier  ancestors  of  two  centuries  ago  could  afford 
to  collect  marble  busts  as  we  now  collect  coins,  seeking  to  build  up  a collection 
which  contained  as  many  emperors  as  possible.  Interestingly,  their  hobby  was  beset 
by  forgery  just  as  our  coin  collecting  is:  some  emperors  were  much  rarer  in  marble 
than  others,  so  the  forgers  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gaps.  The  simplest  form  of  deception 
was  one  which  has  no  numismatic  equivalent:  un-named  busts  of  private  individuals 
were  passed  off  as  imperial  busts  if  there  was  anything  like  a passing  resemblance. 
Consequently,  as  the  Guide  Book  to  the  Capitoline  Museum  tells  us,  "not  all  the 
portraits  are  of  certain  attribution." 
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Readers  may  recall  that  in  my  series  on  fakes  (NI  Bulletin.  Aug.  1994,  p.185-6)  I 
described  a relatively  common  sestertius  of  Hadrian  which  had  been  skilfully  doctored 
with  an  engraving  tool  to  give  a much  rarer  sestertius  of  the  emperor  Pertinax 
(reproduced  here  as  Fig.  2).  Similar  doctoring  of  marble  busts  is  also  known  to  have 
been  practiced,  for  as  the  Capitoline  guide  book  tells  us,  "many  busts  were  falsified, 
restoring  the  forms  in  accordance  with  the  iconography  of  ‘rare’  emperors,  known 
through  their  effigies  on  coins"  (p.23).  Thus,  for  example,  the  museum  has  a bust  of 
Domitian  which  was  "restored",  probably  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  give  a bust 
of  the  rather  more  interesting  Nero:  only  part  of  the  forehead  and  the  eyes  are 

untouched,  apparently! 

Now  here’s  a thought:  it  obviously  requires  a great  deal  of  skill  to  turn  Domitian  into 
Nero,  or  Hadrian  into  Pertinax.  Sometimes,  though,  the  sculptor  or  engraver’s  hand 
must  have  slipped  - or  his  skill  just  wasn’t  up  to  it.  Either  way,  the  end  result  was 
a mess:  a reject.  Question:  what  became  of  those  rejects? 


Fig.  3 


I once  bought  a rather  curious  looking  coin,  sketched  here  as  Fig.  3.  It  is  quite 
clearly  a billon  tetradrachm  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  but  its  surface  has  what  I can  best 
describe  as  a "lava  flow"  appearance  - as  if  the  coin  had  at  some  stage  been  strongly 
heated,  and  had  started  to  melt.  Or  maybe  it  was  over-heated  and  too  plastic  when 
originally  struck,  and  it  didn’t  come  out  properly  as  a result.  The  obverse  legend  and 
the  reverse  bust  are  particularly  affected.  To  be  honest,  I don’t  know  how  the  coin 
actually  did  get  into  this  state,  but  that  is  what  it  looks  like.  Despite  the  lava  flow 
effect,  however,  the  reverse  is  discernable  as  "the  bust  of  Serapis  in  pantheistic  mode, 
with  the  attributes  of  Helios  (radiate)  and  Zeus  Ammon  (ram’s  horn)."  The  obverse 
legend,  after  a severe  struggle,  can  be  deciphered  as  a disrupted  ...  FI  AIK 
TAAAIHNOC  CEB  - ie  the  Emperor  Gallienus  (AD  253-268).  But  in  addition  to  the 
"melt  down"  effect,  there  are  clear  marks  of  tooling  round  the  emperor’s  bust. 
(Neither  Serapis  nor  the  obverse  legend  seem  to  have  been  touched,  by  the  way:  they 
are  affected  only  by  the  "melting".)  The  tooling,  however,  has  not  been  very  skilfully 
done,  or  disguised,  for  clear  marks  are  visible  round  the  back  of  the  head,  from  the 
crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  with  less  obvious  signs  of  tinkering  round  the  face. 
Gallienus  certainly  doesn’t  look  much  like  Gallienus  any  more.  In  fact,  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  fact  that  he  still  retains  part  of  his  beard,  I would  be  tempted  to  say  that  the 
bust  was  female! 

So  what  is  going  on  here?  Could  it  be  a forger’s  reject?  If  so,  what  was  our 
hypothetical  forger  aiming  at  before  he  gave  it  up  as  a bad  job?  And  what  has  the 
"melt  down"  effect  to  do  with  it? 
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There  is  an  alternative  hypothesis  for  this  piece  which  perhaps  explains  its  current 
state  better  than  the  failed  forgery  hypothesis.  It  is  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  coin 
came  down  from  the  ancient  world  with  its  poor  "lava  flow"  detail,  then,  a hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago  (the  tool  marks  are  not  fresh)  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  a collector  who  decided  to  "restore"  its  detail  with  an  engraving  tool.  Such  a 
practice  is  unthinkable  to  us  today,  but  was  apparently  acceptable  in  some  quarters 
in  the  past.  For  example,  1 have  a bronze  tetradrachm  of  Theonesios  III  of  Characene 
(early  second  century  AD)  which  came  from  an  old  collection  and  which  has  been 
tooled,  probably  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  "bring  out  the  details"  of  its  rather  worn 
bust. 

The  snag  with  applying  this  theory  to  the  Gallienus  coin  is  that  the  bust  appears  to 
have  been  doctored  to  change  the  emperor’s  face.  Either  that,  or  the  "restorer"  did 
a very  bad  job  indeed  before  "giving  up"!  I leave  readers  to  make  up  their  own 
minds.  The  only  sure  thing  is  that  this  was  a Gallienus  coin  and  that  someone  has 
had  a go  at  it  with  an  engraving  tool. 


From  Gallienus  and  the  mint  of  Alexandria  we  turn  to  Claudius  and  the  mint  of 
Rome,  and  the  interesting  coin  sketched  in  Fig.  4. 

It  is  a very  worn  sestertius  of  the  type  RIC  60  & BMC  115.  The  reverse  reads  EX 
S C OB  CIVES  SERVATOS,  which  apparently  signifies  the  recognition  of  Claudius 
by  the  Senate  (EX  S C)  as  emperor  and  thus  protector  of  the  people  (OB  CIVES 
SERVATOS).  You  wouldn’t  give  this  coin  a second  glance  were  it  not  for  the 
countermark  NCAPR  behind  the  head  (making  it  BMC  116).  The  countermark  makes 
it  more  interesting,  for  it  is  thought  to  signify  Nero  Caesar  Augustus  Probavit  - that 
is,  Nero  Caesar  Augustus  has  approved  it.  Under  Nero  there  was  a review  of  the 
currency.  Coins  from  Tiberius  to  Claudius  which  were  fit  to  remain  in  circulation 
were  countermarked  thus  to  show  that  they  had  been  certified  fit  to  remain  in 
circulation.  (Hence,  I suppose,  the  worn  state  of  most  of  them  today:  they  have,  in 
effect,  passed  through  two  incarnations!) 

Such  countermarks,  though  interesting,  are  not  uncommon,  and  if  this  was  all  there 
was  to  the  coin,  I wouldn’t  have  included  it  here.  There  is  something  else  about  Fig. 
4 that  qualifies  it  for  inclusion,  and  sharp-eyed  readers  will  no  doubt  have  spotted  it 
for  themselves:  there  is  a spelling  mistake  on  the  reverse  - SERVATOS  has  been 
rendered  SERVAOS! 
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Of  course,  spelling  mistakes  on  coins  are  not  particularly  rare,  but  it  is  an  amusing 
thought  that  this  one  got  past  Claudius’s  quality  control  department  at  the  Rome  mint, 
and  was  subsequently  passed  by  Nero’s  as  well!  In  British  politics  this  is  called  a 
double  whammy,  I believe. 


Fig.  5 


Getting  back  to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  though,  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  is  the 
gallery  which  houses  the  famous  figure  of  the  wolf  and  twins  (Fig.  5).  This  needs 
no  explanation,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  she-wolf  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  BC,  and  that  she  was  almost  certainly  originally  without  the 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  were  added  later.  (The  present  twins  are  apparently 
fifteenth  century  restorations,  probably  by  Antonio  del  Pollaiolo.) 


Fig.  6 


The  wolf  and  twins  are,  of  course,  particularly  well  known  to  collectors  of  Roman 
coins  via  their  occurrence  on  the  very  common  VRBS  ROMA  bronzes  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  The  basic  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  obverse  depicts  the  helmeted  head 
of  Roma,  the  goddess  who  personified  Rome,  with  the  legend  VRBS  ROMA  (ie  the 
City  of  Rome).  The  reverse  depicts  the  wolf  suckling  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus, 
the  founders  of  Rome.  The  exergual  legend  indicates  the  mint.  This  coin  type  was 
one  of  a series  of  commemorative  pieces  issued  from  AD  330,  following 
Constantine’s  dedication  of  the  new  capital,  Constantinople  (the  new  Rome,  as  it 
were),  and  continued  after  Constantine’s  death,  in  AD  337,  up  to  AD  346. 
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As  I said.  Fig.  6 depicts  the  basic  type,  but  there  are  varieties 
on  which  symbols  appear  between  the  two  stars.  Fig.  7 shows 
one  interesting  example  that  came  my  way  some  years  ago, 
from  a dealer’s  box  labelled  "Roman  Coins  - £2  each",  and  in 
the  days  when  "splashing  out"  meant  buying  two  or  three  coins 
out  of  this  box!  Being  in  the  early  days  of  my  collecting, 
Fig.  7 when  I had  no  reference  books,  merely  an  abridged  edition  of 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  which  my  coins  brought  to  life, 
I took  the  symbol  between  the  stars  in  Fig.  7 to  be  a comet,  for  that  is  certainly  what 
it  looks  like  on  this  specimen.  Comets  were,  as  is  well  known,  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  celestial  "signs"  which  were  to  be  taken  very  seriously  (note  1).  Not  that 
I attempted  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  "sign"  - that  never  really  occurred  to 
me.  It  was  just  a comet  with  two  stars  - a celestial  backdrop  to  the  wolf  and  twins. 
Years  later  I came  upon  various  standard  reference  works  which  assured  me  that  the 
symbol  was  merely  a fieldmark  - one  of  several  different  such  - and  that  it  was  a 
palm,  not  a comet.  I had  been  misled  by  a superficial  resemblance  (note  2)  and  the 
assumption  that  because  the  mark  was  pictured  between  two  stars,  therefore  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  sky.  Wrong  the  notion  may  have  been,  but  being  misled 
can  sometimes  be  a charming  as  well  as  instructive  experience! 

Fig.  8 shows  another  variety  of  the  Urbs  Roma  type,  this  time 
with  a chi-rho  monogram  between  the  two  stars.  The  particular 
interest  of  this  piece  is  that  it  can  be  seen  as  neatly 
summarising  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  obverse 
we  have  the  personification  of  Rome,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
wolf  suckling  the  founders  of  the  ancient  city.  But  of  course 
by  the  time  of  issue  of  this  coin,  Rome  was  the  old  capital.  In 
the  exergue  of  the  reverse  we  have  the  mint  mark  of 
Constantine’s  new  capital,  S CONS  = Constantinople.  Plus  we  have  the  Christian 
monogram  above  the  wolf  and  twins.  It  is  the  appearance  of  the  monogram  which 
completes  the  picture,  for  with  it  the  coin  summarises  not  only  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  but  also  the  change-over  from  paganism  and  the 
old  mythology  to  Christianity.  Of  course,  this  "summary"  is  merely  my  personal 
fancy,  the  result  of  giving  my  imagination  a bit  of  free  rein,  and  is  in  no  way 
intended  as  an  argument  that  this  is  what  the  coin-issuing  authority  had  in  mind  when 
they  issued  it!  In  fact,  my  picture  is  almost  certainly  as  imaginary  as  my  cometary 
mis-interpretation  of  Fig.  7.  Firstly,  the  Urbs  Roma  wolf  and  twins  type  was  issued 
at  many  mints  besides  the  new  capital,  Constantinople.  But  mainly  the  chi-rho 
monogram  by  no  means  indicates  the  Christianisation  of  the  empire  or  even  the 
conversion  of  the  emperor:  it  may  only  indicate  the  Christian  leanings  of  someone 
in  the  coin-issuing  hierarchy  who  adopted  it  as  his  identifying  field-mark. 

The  appearance  of  the  chi-rho  monogram  as  one  field-mark  and  the  palm  as  another 
quite  naturally  raises  again  the  general  question  of  the  Christian  significance  of  some 
Constantinian  coins,  over  which  Stephen  Huston  and  myself  have  had  some 
disagreement  in  the  past  (note  3).  The  degree  of  Christian  significance  in  Fig.  8 is 
open  to  question,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  on  coins  like 
Fig.  7,  the  palm  carries  any  Christian  significance,  for  two  other  symbols  also  feature 
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between  the  stars  on  these  Urbs  Roma  types:  a wreath  and  a set  of  three  dots.  So 
is  the  palm  as  Christian  as  the  Chi-Rho  monogram,  or  as  non-Christian,  or  at  least 
neutral,  as  the  dots?  Who  knows? 

But  my  aim  here  is  not  to  get  embroiled  yet  again  in  the  issues  of  Constantinian 
Christianity.  Rather  I am  more  concerned  with  how  the  coins  can  capture  the 
imagination  - and  sometimes  mislead  it. 

But  before  pursuing  more  will-o’-the-wisps,  let  us  take  a brief  look  at  the  story  of  the 
wolf  and  twins,  and  in  particular  its  curious  appeal,  for  it  rattles  down  the  centuries 
and  is  known  to  people  who  have  no  interest  in  classical  literature,  Roman  history, 
or  numismatics.  Why  has  this  story  survived  when  so  many  others  have  disappeared 
without  trace?  Perhaps  part  of  its  appeal  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  myth  relates  to  the 
"twilight  zone"  of  reality,  for  there  are  certainly  cases  of  abandoned  children  being 
reared  by  wolves.  In  recent  times  the  most  famous  case  is  that  of  the  wolf  children 
of  Midnapore  in  Bengal,  two  young  girls  - one  of  about  3 years  of  age,  the  other  5 
or  6 - found  living  with  wolves  in  the  base  of  a termite  mound  in  October  1920  (note 
4).  Earlier,  in  1852,  a Colonel  William  Sleeman  published  An  Account  of  Wolves 
nurturing  Children  in  their  Dens,  this  case  again  coming  from  India.  Curiously,  most 
recorded  cases  do  seem  to  come  from  India,  at  least  in  modem  times,  though  the  first 
historically  documented  account  is  European,  being  the  case  of  a young  boy  found 
living  with  wolves  in  the  vicinity  of  Hesse,  in  Germany,  in  1341.  There  are  also 
recorded  cases  of  children  being  reared  by  bears,  leopards,  antelopes  and  even  pigs  - 
in  each  case,  the  children,  after  prolonged  contact,  acquiring  the  behavioural 
characteristics  of  the  animals  who  nurtured  them  (note  5).  Presumably  this  is  one 
element  of  the  Romulus  and  Remus  story,  for  the  children  would  have  acquired  a 
fierce  nature  from  their  wolf  mother.  Myth  and  reality  part  company,  however,  when 
it  is  realised  that  children  rescued  from  prolonged  animal  rearing  rarely  achieve  levels 
of  human  normality,  let  alone  go  on  to  found  empires!  But  the  sporadic  cases  of  feral 
children  across  the  world  hold  such  a persistent  fascination  for  the  human  imagination 
that  one  can  see  how  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  might  owe  something  to  them, 
and  perhaps  also  how  the  story  comes  to  be  so  widely  known  by  people  with  no 
interest  in  Roman  history  as  such. 

But  whether  it  is  for  this  reason,  or  because  we  are  still  within  earshot  of  the  once  all- 
pervasive  classical  education  - 1 had  to  pass  a written  examination  in  Latin  to  get  into 
university  to  read  mathematics!  - the  legend  of  the  wolf  and  twins  has  survived  the 
test  of  time  in  folk-lore,  art  and  numismatics.  For  example,  I have  several  barbarous 
British  copies  of  the  Urbs  Roma  wolf  and  twins  type,  dating,  I presume,  from  the 
later  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  AD.  (Of  course,  these  may  owe  their  origin  merely  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  prototype,  rather  than  to  a fascination  with  the  wolf  and 
twins  legend,  still  less  to  a classical  education!  But  then  there  is  some  evidence  that 
"interest  value"  did  have  something  to  do  with  types  copied:  the  FEL  TEMP 

REPARATOI  type  depicting  a soldier  slaying  a fallen  horseman  was  peculiarly 
popular,  presumably  for  its  "action"  reverse!)  The  wolf  and  twins  also  featured  on 
a silver  sceat  of  the  eighth  century  King  Aethelberht  of  East  Anglia,  and  much  later 
on  a marvellous  jeton  of  Wulf  Laufer  of  Nuremberg,  dated  1619  (Fig.  9).  The  latter 
reveals  a greater  familiarity  with  the  classics  than  generally  prevails  today,  for  its 
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Fig.  9 

reverse  depicts  Faustulus  bringing  the  twins  to  his  wife,  Larentia,  after  their  "rescue" 
from  the  she- wolf  (note  6). 


This  numismatic  recurrence  of  the  wolf  and  twins  theme  is  interesting,  though  at 
times  it  can  be  somewhat  inconvenient.  Which  brings  us  back  to  will-o’-the-wisps, 
for  I have  in  my  collection  of  oddities  a rather  crudely  cast  lead  token  - uniface,  I 
think,  though  at  times  I fancy  I can  see  traces  of  lettering  on  its  reverse.  I got  it  from 
my  friend  M.  I.  Cobwright,  who  described  its  obverse  as,  "Romulus  and  Remus  under 
Wolf,  or  Cobwright’s  vivid  imagination!"  I cannot  better  that  description,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  illustrate  the  piece,  for  various  details  - or  are  they 
irregularities  of  casting?  - come  into  play  as  one  tilts  it  back  and  forth  in  the  light. 
But  Fig.  10  will  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  it,  at  least. 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  11 


Certainly  one  can  see  the  wolf  and  twins  in  there  if  one  squints  a bit  (cf.  Fig.  6).  But 
is  it  or  isn’t  it?  Are  we  seeing  the  wolf  and  twins  here  because  we  are  so  used  to 
seeing  them  in  so  many  other  places?  Just  when  I’d  convinced  myself  that  it  was  the 
wolf  and  twins,  I happened  to  turn  it  upside  down  and,  bingo!,  I thought  I saw  a ship, 
somewhat  akin  to  that  which  some  folk  reckon  they  can  see  in  that  peculiar  quarter- 
stater  of  the  Celtic  Durotriges,  depicted  in  Fig.  11  (Van  Arsdell  type  1242).  The 
amusing  thing  is  that  this  Celtic  coin  of  the  first  century  BC  is  usually  held  the  other 
way  up  to  Fig.  1 1,  and  called  a geometric  design  of  uncertain  significance.  But  then 
if  you  squint  a bit,  this  geometric  design  starts  to  look  oddly  like  the  "crude  boar"  on 
certain  coins  of  the  Iceni  (Van  Arsdell  type  659).... 
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Getting  back  to  Fig.  10,  though,  even  if  it  is  the  wolf  and  twins,  this  is  no  help  in 
pinning  it  down  to  a particular  place  of  origin  or  period  of  history,  for  as  we  saw 
above,  the  theme  is  widely  used  and  perennial  from  Roman  times  down  to  the 
present:  so,  take  your  pick.  And  if  it  isn’t  the  wolf  and  twins,  well,  it  is  even  more 
puzzling.  Impishly  I sent  it  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  what  they  made  of  it.  "An 
uncertain  lead  token",  was  their  reply  - the  scholarly  equivalent  of  "we  haven’t  the 
foggiest  idea,  either!"  So  it  remains  a mystery  to  this  day,  sitting  there,  teasing  the 
eye  and  brain,  defying  all  efforts  to  say  even  the  simplest  thing  about  it. 

My  final  digression  concerns  not  so  much  Roman  coins  as  coins  bought  in  Rome. 
Fake  coins. 

I’d  heard  about  Italian  street-market  forgeries  before  I ever  went  to  Rome,  but  despite 
keeping  a careful  lookout  for  them,  I never  saw  any  on  my  extensive  treks  around  the 
city.  Not  until  I went  to  the  Porta  Portese  market  in  the  Trastevere  district,  that  is. 

The  Porta  Portese  is  a battered  old  archway  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  just  across 
the  Ponte  Sublicio.  It  marks  the  start  of  a giant  flea-market  which  explodes  along  a 
couple  of  miles  of  streets  and  alleyways  every  Sunday,  from  dawn  till  the  early 
afternoon.  You  can  buy  anything  here,  the  guide  books  tell  you,  from  refrigerators 
to  kittens.  Somewhere  in  that  spectrum  of  merchandise,  I figured,  must  come  false 
coins,  and  sure  enough,  within  ten  minutes  of  arriving  there  I found  a stall  selling 
various  bits  and  pieces  of  brass-ware  and  such  like,  plus  a promising  pile  of  suitably 
iffy-looking  "silver"  coins.  "15,000  lira  each,"  the  man  said,  eyeing  up  his  potential 
customer  much  as  I imagine  a praying  mantis  eyes  up  its  next  meal,  "10,000  lira  each 
if  you  buy  more  than  one."  "But  they’re  fakes,"  I said,  shaking  my  head.  "No,  no," 
he  replied,  "Genuine,  genuine.. .very  old!"  But  it  was  getting  near  lunch  time,  he  was 
starting  to  pack  away  his  stall,  and  it  was  raining,  or  he  might  have  put  up  more  of 
a fight.  Plus  it  was  our  last  day  in  Rome.  We  were  due  to  fly  home  in  a few  hours, 
and  ready  cash  was  not  in  plentiful  supply.  In  the  end  I offered  him  10,000  lira  for 
two  sample  pieces,  and  he  accepted  gladly  enough. 


Fig.  12 


One  was  an  orthodox  reproduction  of  a 5 franc  piece  of  Napoleon  III  dated  1867,  but 
the  second  (Fig.  12)  turned  out  to  be  more  interesting,  being  a "copy"  of  the  gold  4 
ducats  or  silver  1 gulden  of  Wilhelm  I of  Wurttemberg,  dated  1841,  and 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  reign.  However,  so  far  as  I can  gather 
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this  is  a fantasy  denomination:  it  attempts  to  be  a 2 gulden  piece  in  size  (though  none 
such  was  ever  issued,  so  far  as  I can  determine),  but  bears  no  mark  of  value  on  its 
edge,  which  the  4 ducats  and  1 gulden  pieces  do.  The  edge  of  Fig.  12  is  simply 
milled.  Furthermore,  to  compound  the  puzzle,  the  name  VOIGT,  present  on  the 
genuine  coins  just  below  the  bust,  is  absent  on  this  coin.  All  in  all,  then,  this  is  a 
puzzling  piece,  though  I didn’t  realise  it  till  I got  home.  When  I did  realise  it,  of 
course,  I regretted  not  having  had  more  cash  on  me  at  the  time  so  I could  have 
bought  more  types  to  see  what  other  tricks  our  Italian  forger-friends  got  up  to.  I 
became  intrigued.... 

With  profuse  apologies  to  the  shade  of  Edward  Gibbon,  then,  it  was  at  Rome,  on  the 
3rd  of  April  1994,  as  the  rain  teemed  down  over  the  Porta  Portese,  that  the  idea  of 
doing  a study  of  these  forgeries  first  took  root.  Unfortunately,  having  only  the  two 
of  them  and  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  a return  trip  to  Italy,  progress  on  the  study 
is  slight  to  say  the  least.  But  one  day  I’ll  get  back  there.  In  the  meantime,  if  any 
reader  of  NI  Bulletin  has  any  experience  of  these  Italian  forgeries,  I would  be  most 
grateful  to  hear  form  them.  Interestingly,  in  the  process  of  writing  this  article,  there 
came  my  way  a cupro-nickel  copy  of  a 5 lire  piece  of  San  Marino,  dated  1898.  This 
copy  of  a rather  valuable  coin  is  the  same  size  and  fabric  as  the  two  Italian  forgeries 
just  mentioned,  so  I am  tempted  to  assume  that  it  comes  from  the  same  stable.  But 
does  it,  and  how  many  other  types  are  "out  there",  circulating... .lurking....? 


(1)  Probably  the  commonest  popular  belief  respecting  comets  is  that  they  are 
associated  with  the  deaths  of  kings.  Suetonius  ( Julius  Caesar  88)  tells  us  that 
following  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  a comet  appeared  and  remained  visible 
for  seven  days  mnning.  It  was  held  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar  ascending  to 
heaven.  Numismatically  this  finds  expression  in  the  well-known  denarius  of 
Augustus  shown  in  Fig.  13,  the  reverse  of  which  depicts  the  comet  and  bears 
the  legend  DIVVS  IVLIVS  (that  is,  the  deified  Julius).  The  belief  also 
emerges  in  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar , in  these  famous  lines  from  act  2, 
scene  2 (lines  30-1): 

When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen; 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

Compare  also  Suetonius  Claudius  46  and  Nero  36. 


Notes 


Fig.  13 
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Comets  have  also  been  associated  with  famine,  plague,  drought,  war,  foreign 
invasion,  civil  unrest,  and,  strange  to  say,  good  wine  years,  though  this  is 
hardly  the  place  to  go  into  any  of  these  beliefs,  even  though  many  readers 
might  welcome  elucidation  of  the  last  item! 

By  way  of  a digression  within  a digression,  it  is  the  coin  in  Fig.  13  which  has 
apparently  in  the  past  been  (erroneously!)  hailed  as  a representation  of  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem.  See  Edwin  Conrad’s  interesting  article  in  Spinks  Numismatic 
Circular , December  1976,  p.465-6. 

(2)  In  my  defence,  I would  add  that  though  this  specimen  is  not  really  barbarous, 
it  is  a bit  odd  - the  portrait  of  Roma  is  unusually  pugnacious  looking.  Also 
there  is  some  slight  corrosion  in  the  area  of  the  palm  which  adds  to  the 
cometary  illusion  by  disguising  the  palm.  When  one  compares  it  with  a 
regular,  well  preserved  palm  type,  though,  one  can  see  that  on  this  specimen 
too  the  "comet"  is  really  a palm. 

(3)  NI  Bulletin , May  1993,  p.110-1;  July  1993,  p.153-4;  August  1993,  p.178-9. 
On  questions  concerning  Constantine’s  conversion  to  Christianity,  see  NI 
Bulletin , February  1994,  p.38-9.  Unfortunately,  I am  better  at  asking  questions 
than  supplying  answers! 

(4)  a)  Charles  Maclean,  The  Wolf  Children  (1977);  b)  John  Michell  and  Robert 
J.  M.  Rickard,  Phenomena:  A Book  of  Wonders  (1977),  p.  108-9. 

(5)  For  actual  cases,  see  note  4b.  For  numismatic  representations,  see  Richard 
Plant’s  Greek  Coin  Types,  nos.  931-4.  (Plant  nos.  928-930  also  gives  a 
sample  of  Greek  Imperial  Romulus  and  Remus  types.) 

(6)  See,  for  example,  Livy  1.4  and  Ovid’s  Fasti  II.383ff  and  IU.49ff.  (I  too  was 
unfamiliar  with  this  part  of  the  story  until  I looked  it  up!) 

THE  MARYLAND  CURRENCY  ACT  OF  1754 

General  Braddock’s  defeat  in  July  1754  emboldened  the  French  and  Indians  and  left 
the  entire  English  frontier  at  their  mercy.  Governor  Sharpe  was  forced  to  order  out 
the  Maryland  militia  to  prevent  the  frightened  settlers  from  deserting  their  homes. 
Money  was  appropriated  for  a fort  and  four  blockhouses  on  the  Western  frontier  of 
Maryland  with  200  men  to  garrison  them.  Rewards  were  offered  for  scalps  and 
prisoners.  The  total  appropriated  for  these  purposes  was  £40,000.  To  support  this 
new  issue  of  paper  money  an  excise  tax  was  laid  on  all  liquor  made  or  consumed  in 
the  province,  on  bachelors,  billiard  tables,  all  kinds  of  legal  documents;  a tax  of  one 
shilling  on  every  100  acres  of  land  and  double  that  amount  on  lands  belonging  to 
papists  who  would  not  take  the  oath  and  tests;  and  an  import  duty  on  liquors,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  horses  and  negroes. 


(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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The  Mint  of  Santiago  de  Chile  as  described  by  Maria 
Graham  in  1822. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdorf,  Germany,  NI  #2067 

The  foundation  of  the  Mint  of  Santiago  de  Chile  was  ordered  by  Royal  Decree 
("Cedula")  issued  by  the  Spanish  king  Philip  V in  1743.  Francisco  de  Garcia  de 
Huidobro  was  given  the  title  of  "Perpetual  Treasurer"  and  in  exchange  had  to  build 
the  Mint  at  his  own  expense  and  also  pay  the  employees  and  for  the  machinery.  Only 
on  10th  September  1749  the  first  coins  with  the  Santiago  Mintmark  § were  struck: 
4 Escudo  pieces  (half  ounce)  in  gold  with  the  portrait  of  the  Spanish  king.  In  the 
following  year  1750  8 Escudo  coins  were  struck  in  gold  and  by  1750  the  production 
of  gold  coins  of  the  Santiago  mint  must  have  been  considerable:  Several  hundreds 
of  Chilean  gold  ounces  of  1750  and  1751  were  found  recently  together  with  half 
ounces  of  similar  dates  in  Uruguayan  waters  of  the  River  Plate  from  the  ship  "Nuestra 
Senora  de  La  Luz"  which  had  sunk  near  the  coast  on  July  2nd  1752.1 

The  Mint  was  first  located  on  Huerfanos  Street  in  central  Santiago.  After  Carlos  III 
of  Spain  had  incorporated  the  Mint  into  his  Royal  Possessions  in  1770,  it  was  moved 
to  the  former  Jesuit  College  of  San  Miguel.  This  soon  proved  too  small  and  the 
Italian  architect  Giaccomo  Toesca  was  employed  to  plan  and  build  the  new  Mint 
which  has  survived  to  this  day  as  "La  Moneda",  being  Chile’s  Presidential  Palace.2 

When  the  British  lady  Maria  Graham  stayed  in  Chile  in  1822  "La  Moneda"  still 
functioned  as  a mint.  This  was  the  time  when  mint  officials  were  still  busy 
introducing  new  designs  for  Chile’s  coinage  after  this  country  had  gained  its 
independence  from  Spain  with  the  help  of  the  Argentinian  General  San  Martin  and 
his  army  which  he  had  taken  across  the  Andean  mountains.  San  Martin  was  also  the 
person  who  in  1817  ordered  the  Spanish  king’s  portrait  removed  from  all  coins  struck 
in  Santiago  and  replaced  by  republican  symbols. 

Maria  Graham  luckily  published  her  Chilean  Diary  in  1824  in  London  and  in  her 
book  we  find  an  excellent  description  of  the  Chilean  Mint  as  it  functioned  in  the  early 
19th  century.  Besides  she  gives  a very  good  account  of  the  coins  circulating  in  Chile 
at  the  time  of  her  visit  and  very  sharply  notices  the  possible  reasons  why  a small 
denomination  copper  coinage  had  not  yet  been  introduced  in  Chile.  Indeed,  various 
persons  had  suggested  the  minting  of  copper  coins  in  Chile,  the  first  probably  being 
Manuel  Jose  de  Orejuela  who  as  early  as  1776  had  presented  a memorial 


1 Silvera  Antunez,  Marcos:  Los  tesoros  de  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In:  Numismdtica.  Boletfn  del 
Instituto  Uruguayo  de  Numismdtica,  Nr.  53  (April-June  1992),  pp.  15-21. 

Sotheby’s:  The  Uruguayan  Treasure  of  the  River  Plate,  New  York,  March  24  and  25  1993. 

2 Anonymous:  Casa  de  Moneda  de  Chile,  Santiago  de  Chile  1990  (publication  of  the  Santiago 
Mint). 
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recommending  the  introduction  of  copper  coins  in  South  America.3  In  Chile  these 
plans  were  refuted  at  that  time  by  representatives  of  the  commercial  community  and 
some  government  members.  Other  people  like  Camilo  Henrfquez  and  Manuel  Salas 
(1813)  were  not  more  successful.  In  1819  Pedro  Jose  Ramirez  tried  in  vain  to  revive 
Orejuela’s  project  for  a copper  coinage  and  in  1821  the  British  John  Miers  proposed 
to  the  Chilean  Government  the  striking  of  copper  coins  in  his  copper  plant  in  Concon 
near  Valparaiso.4  Maria  Graham  is  probably  referring  to  the  latter  two  in  the  text  I 
reproduce  below.  But  no  copper  coins  were  struck  immediately  after  Maria  Graham’s 
stay  in  Chile.  Only  in  1835,  after  the  head  of  the  Santiago  Mint  had  declared  that  the 
Mint  had  neither  the  proper  machinery  nor  the  refined  copper  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a coinage  in  this  metal,  copper  coins  were  at  long  last  ordered  from  a 
British  company  and  released  in  Chile  in  1835. 

The  "rough  pieces  of  silver"  which  Maria  Graham  mentions,  are  the  so  called  Spanish 
American  "cobs"  (macuquinas)  which  were  never  struck  in  Santiago,  but  reached 
Chile  from  Peru  where  they  were  struck  at  the  Potosf  and  Lima  mints.  Some  bad 
quality  cobs  may  have  entered  Chile  from  Argentina.  Between  1817  and  1824  cobs, 
mostly  pieces  of  2 Reales,  imitating  those  of  Potosf,  were  struck  from  low  grade 
silver  unofficially  or  semi-officially  in  the  provinces  of  Salta,  Tucurrrin  and  La 
Rioja.5 

When  M.  Graham  refers  to  "dollars"  she  means  "8  Reales  silver  coins"  which  from 
1817  were  officially  called  "Pesos"  and  struck  as  such  in  Chile  from  this  year 
onwards. 

"Saturday,  August  31st.  (1822)  - 

Having  ascertained  that  there  was  no  saint  in  the  way  to  prevent  us,  Mr.  De 
Roos  and  I set  out  once  more  this  morning  to  see  what  we  could  of  the  city,  and 
meeting  Mr.  Prevost,  we  availed  ourselves  of  his  polite  offer  of  showing  us  the  mint. 
It  is,  indeed,  a magnificent  building,  - 1 was  going  to  say,  too  magnificent  for  Chile, 
till  I recollected  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Spanish  government  chiefly  for  the  assay 
and  stamping  of  the  product  of  those  rich  mines,  which  the  mother  country  long 
considered  as  the  only  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  her  American  dominions.  The 
building  is  of  a single  range  of  fine  Doric  three-quarter  columns  and  pilasters,  which 
cover  two  stories;  i.e.  the  public  works  below,  and  the  houses  of  the  officers  above. 


3 Sesiones  de  los  Cuerpos  Legislaticos  de  la  Republica  de  Chile  1811-1843,  Vol.  IV,  Senado 
Conservador  1820,  Santiago  de  Chile  1888,  pp.  391-408. 

4 Eyzaguirre  Escobar,  Juan:  Proyectos  para  la  acuhaci6n  de  monedas  de  cobre  en  Chile.  1778- 
1834.  In:  Boletin  de  la  Academia  Chilena  de  las  Historia,  Vol.  XXVI,  Nr.  60,  Santiago  de  Chile  1959, 
pp.  193-209. 

Encina,  Antonio  Francisco:  Historia  de  Chile.  Desde  la  Prehistoria  hasta  1891.  Vol.  X, 
Santiago  de  Chile  1948,  pp.  207-210. 

5 Cf.  Cunietti-Ferrando,  Amaldo  J.:  Monedas  y Medallas.  Cuatro  siglos  de  Historia  y Arte., 
Buenos  Aires  n.d.,  pp.  40-49. 
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On  entering  a handsome  gate,  another  interior  building,  like  the  cell  of  a temple,  of 
the  same  order,  presents  itself;  and  there  the  treasury,  and  mint,  and  assay  office  are 
situated.  The  machinery  is  clumsy  beyond  what  I could  have  imagined,  and  the 
improvement  talked  of  is  to  be  on  a French  model;  which  will  be  more  expensive 
than  one  of  Boulton’s,  and  compared  with  it,  is  as  the  old  hammer  for  striking  coin 
is  to  the  screw  dies  now  used  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  coin  still  current  in  Chile 
is  of  rough  pieces  of  silver,  weighed  and  cut  in  any  shape,  and  struck  with  the 
hammer,  and  far  ruder  than  any  I had  seen  before.  This  mode  of  coining  is,  however, 
now  discontinued;  and  the  scarcely  less  tedious  method  of  first  punching  the  metal, 
and  then  placing  each  piece  by  hand  in  the  screw,  has  taken  place  of  it.  The  assay 
department,  however,  is  in  a better,  i.e.  more  modern  state;  but  I am  too  sorry  a 
chemist  to  be  able  to  give  a proper  account  of  it.  I understand  government  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  issue  a coinage  of  low  value,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  people.  I have  often  been  struck  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  want  of  small  coin 
here.  There  is  nothing  in  circulation  under  the  value  of  a quartillo,  or  quarter  of  a 
real,  which,  if  the  dollar  be  worth  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  more  than  three  half- 
pence; and  quartillos  are  not  coined  here,  and  are  so  scarce,  that  I have  only  seen 
three  since  April;  consequently  we  may  call  the  smallest  common  coin  the  medio,  or 
near  three  pence  halfpenny;  a sum  for  which,  at  the  price  of  bread  and  beef  here,  a 
whole  family  may  be  fed.  What  then  is  the  single  labourer  to  do?  This  evel,  great 
as  it  is,  has  occasioned  a greater.  In  order  to  accommodate  purchases  with  a quantity 
under  the  value  of  a medio,  or  quartillo,  the  owners  of  pulperfas  (a  kind  of  huckster’s 
shops)  give  in  exchange  for  dollars  or  reals  promissory  notes;  but  these  notes,  even 
where  the  article  bought  is  half  a dollar,  and  the  note  for  half,  the  pulperfa  will  not 
discount  in  cash,  but  in  goods;  so  that  he  makes  sure  of  the  poor  man’s  whole  coin, 
besides  the  chance  that  a peasant,  who  does  not  read  or  write,  may  lose  or  destroy  the 
note  itself.  Many  and  rapid  fortunes  have  been  made  by  these  notes,  and  the  loss  to 
the  poor  has  amounted  to  more  than  any  one  of  the  government  taxes,  this  has  not 
been  over-looked  by  some  of  the  great  merchants  connected  with  the  minister  here; 
and  a number  of  retail  shops  have  been  set  up  at  their  expenses,  though  under  the 
names  of  inferior  agents.  And  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  delay  of  the 
very  necessary  coinage  of  small  money."6 


6 Graham,  Maria:  Journal  of  a Residence  in  Chile  during  the  year  1822,  London  1824.  pp.  219- 

220. 
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My  favorite  coin 

Peter  Kraneveld,  Draveil,  France 

In  the  May  1995  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin  editor  Marvin  Fraley  proposed  that  members 
write  about  their  favorite  coin.  What  a difficult  proposal,  I thought.  It’s  like  asking 
a father  to  pick  his  favorite  child.  Why  have  one?  All  my  coins  are  dear  to  me. 
Yet,  I had  to  admit  that  some  stand  out.  I find  some  especially  beautiful,  while  others 
are  interesting  or  funny  or  both.  But  how  to  choose  among  them? 

The  first  candidate  for  the  "favorite"  status  is  a coin  I shall  never  have:  an  1889  gold 
£5  pattern  showing  Queen  Victoria  as  Una  guiding  a lion  with  her  scepter.  I have  a 
long-standing  love  affair  with  this  coin.  However,  since  it  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  in 
my  collection  it  is  disqualified.  For  the  same  reason,  I cannot  select  a token  I crave 
as  my  favorite.  Some  time  ago,  I read  a short  piece  about  a token  issued  in  Russia 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  This  Czar,  wanting  to  Europeanize  his  rather 
roughhewn  subjects,  introduced  a tax  on  wearing  a beard.  Those  who  paid  the  tax, 
rather  than  shave,  got  a token  that  had  to  be  produced  to  prevent  a "shave"  in  public. 
I am  confident  that,  one  day,  I will  have  it,  but  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Another  possibility  would  have  been  my  first  coin,  a lowly  copper  East  Africa  10  cent 
piece.  I could  have  described  the  birthday  ritual  in  my  school  at  age  10.  I would 
have  told  you  about  the  process  of  learning,  from  how  much  fun  it  is  to  collect  coins 
to  my  discoveries  that  the  ornaments  on  the  coin  are  elephants’  tusks  and  why  the 
coin  is  holed  (so  that  the  natives  could  string  them).  Here  the  problem  is  honesty. 
I exchanged  the  coin  in  question  for  one  in  a much  better  quality  years  ago.  So  much 
for  sentimental  journeys. 

In  the  funny  and  strange  department  there  are  a number  of  sure  winners.  Recently, 
I bought  a set  of  colorful  tokens  that  appear  to  be  gambling  tokens  of  the  Casino  of 
Isthmus  City  (the  text  is  in  English  and  French).  They  are  movie  props  for  a James 
Bond  film.  Then,  there  is  the  Argentine  token  that  came  from  the  bottom  of  British 
whiskey  bottle.  It  was  put  in  there  to  induce  the  Argentines  to  break  the  bottle  in 
order  to  find  out  if  there  was  a real  gold  piece  or  a token  in  the  bottom.  The  object 
of  the  exercise  was  to  stop  enterprising  Argentines  from  refilling  the  bottle  with 
locally  produced  whiskey  (or  cold  tea). 

Another  great  conversation  piece  is  a French  brothel  token  issued  around  1918.  I can 
only  guess  what  its  use  was;  presumably  the  tokens  would  make  sure  the  "madam" 
received  all  the  revenue  while  it  made  the  "ladies"  less  attractive  targets  for  robbery. 
In  addition,  the  piece  looks  quite  innocent  to  the  unaware,  such  as  wives  and  servants. 

First  prize  for  inconsistency  goes  to  a Texas  tax  stamp  that  certifies  that  the  dealer 
has  paid  tax  on  marijuana.  This  does  not  mean  that  dealing  in  marijuana  is  legal  in 
Texas,  but  the  State  promises  not  to  use  the  information  obtained  in  criminal 
proceedings.  The  tax  is  also  due  on  counterfeit  or  simulated  substance.  Beware, 
Texas  teachers,  of  the  chalk  in  your  pockets! 
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In  spite  of  all  these  excellent  candidates,  it  was  very  difficult  to  come  up  with  my  all 
time  favorite.  The  winner  is  a coin  that  reminds  of  my  youth  and  tenacious 
enthusiasm  in  my  early  collecting  days. 

In  the  early  sixties,  the  Dutch  government  decided  it  would  for  a limited  time  again 
accept  the  pre-war  silver  coins  at  face  value  at  the  counters  of  the  Post  Offices.  It 
was  a good  time  to  do  so.  The  Dutch  had  hoarded  silver  coins  toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  they  had  been  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  copper-nickel  and  paper.  As  the 
country  got  back  on  its  economic  feet,  the  silver  became  steadily  less  attractive  to 
hold  on  to.  Meanwhile,  paper  guilders  and  2 lA  Guilders  were  replaced  by  low  silver 
content  metal  pieces.  The  government  hoped  to  get  silver  at  a bargain  price  and  the 
people  could  liquidate  what  had  become  a fixed  investment. 

To  me,  it  was  an  opportunity.  I was  happy  to  extend  my  small  collection  of  Dutch 
coins  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  However,  as  a small  boy,  I did  not  have 
permission  to  go  to  the  main  Post  Office  of  Amsterdam.  I had  to  be  satisfied  with 
going  to  a small  local  office  and  patiently  asking  the  people  who  stood  in  line  if  they 
had  any  silver  coins.  I was  scared  of  all  the  strange  faces  and  of  the  many  "no’s". 
Sometimes  I had  to  explain  the  government’s  offer  to  these  strangers.  My  harvest 
consisted  mainly  of  10  and  25  cent  pieces  of  the  thirties. 

My  great  psychological  effort  was  finally  rewarded  when  someone  pulled  out  a 2 XA 
guilder  piece  of  1898.  It  is  a charming  piece  showing  a pretty,  young  queen.  I knew 
is  was  scarce,  but  as  there  were  no  good  price  catalogs  I found  out  only  years  later 
just  what  its  market  price  was.  For  decades,  it  was  by  far  the  most  expensive  piece 
of  my  collection,  but  I would  not  have  been  able  to  add  this  piece  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  boyhood  courage  and  an  enormous  dose  of  luck. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Their  use  of  coins  at  once  sets  the  Belgae  [invaders]  apart  from  the  more  traditionally 
rooted  British  Celts.  Coins,  based  on  classical  forms,  show  that  the  Belgae  possessed 
a primitive  money  economy,  or  a flourishing  trade.  More  importantly,  they  show  that 
the  Belgic  peoples,  barbarians  from  their  helmets  down  to  their  feet,  were  acting  a 
new  Innocent-this  time  in  a seduction  scene  with  the  libertine  called  Civilization.  The 
first  Belgic  coin  was  minted  on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  time  the  tribes  had  reached 
Britain,  Gallo-Belgic  coinage  was  well-developed.  The  coins  turn  up  in  the  Thames 
basin,  Kent  and  Essex,  as  indiscriminatingly  as  champagne  corks. 

(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 

London,  1980,  p.92.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bob  Forrest,  53  Bannerman  Avenue,  Prestwich,  Manchester  M25  1DR.  England: 

WANTED:  For  background  research  for  upcoming  series  in  NI  Bulletin,  a)  any 
information  on  Los  Angeles  Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  and  their  fantasy  Wells 
Fargo/U.P.R.R.  metallic  tickets  etc;  also  re.  U.S.  manufacturers  (if  not  L.A.  Stamp) 
of  bogus  brothel  tokens  and  spurious  tokens  of  Nazi  occupied  Channel  Islands.  Also 
b)  I would  dearly  like  to  hear  from  anyone  with  a copy  of  Hans  Holzer’s  book  Star 
in  the  East  (1968)  for  trade/sale/loan/photocopied  extracts.  Please  write. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr.  34,  64380  Rossdorf,  Germany;  Wanted:  Early 
silver  coins  (before  1800  A.D.)  of  the  Maldives.  Dealer’s  lists  also  welcome. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  Rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

SATIRICAL  COIN  OF  NAPOLEON  HI 


Frenchmen  infuriated  by  the  crushing  defeat  by  Germany  in  1871,  used  silver  5 franc 
coins  to  make  a satirical  version  of  Napoleon  HI.  Shown  here  is  the  original  coin  and 
the  re-carved  satirical  piece. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

********************************************************************* 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

After  about  50  BC,  the  dating  of  [Celtic  British]  coins  becomes  more  certain,  and  it 
is  often  possible  to  assign  a particular  piece  to  a generation  if  not  a decade  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  thus  not  until  the  historical  sources  become  fairly  common 
and  archaeological  evidence  for  the  Belgae  more  clear-cut  that  the  coins  are 
sufficiently  inscribed  to  yield  at  least  the  names  of  a few  Belgic  leaders. 

(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.92.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 
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